Man in the Background at the F.B.I. 
Now Draws Unwelcome Attention , 



By STEPHEN LABATON 

WASHINGTON, May 27 — For 
years, Larry A Potts toiled quietly 
at the headquarters of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, occasional- 
ly working 36 hours at a stretch to 
engineer some of the bureau's great- 
est successes. 

Now he finds himself In the spot- 
light, suddenly and uncomfortably: 
ranking Republicans In Congress 
have questioned his handling of oper- 
ations that proved to be two of the 
F.B.L's biggest fiascoes. One was the 
raid two years ago on the Branch 
Da vidian compound near Waco, 
Tex., that led to a fire leaving most 
of the Davidians dead. The other, the 
year before, was the standoff with 
Randy Weaver, a white separatist 
wanted on weapons charges, at his 
cabin at Ruby Ridge, Idaho, where 
an F.B.I. sniper fatally shot Mr. 
Weaver's wife. 

Law-enforcement officials say 
that anger over the Government's 
actions at Waco and Ruby Ridge 



Waco and Ruby 
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may have motivated those involved 
in the bombing of the Federal Build- 
ing In Oklahoma City, whose investi- 
gation Mr. Potts is also overseeing. 

To all but the closest of F.B.I.- 
watchers, Mr. Potts would seem one 
of many faceless desk agents at the 
J. Edgar Hoover Building here, an 
unlikely symbol of any possible ex- 
cess of the Federal Government But 
for years he has wielded consider- 
able power, first as an Assistant 
Director and now as Deputy to Di- 
rector Louis J. Freeh. And with the 
Oklahoma City bombing focusing 
new attention on the complaints of 
right-wing paramilitary groups, his 
decisions of years past are them- 
selves drawing new, critical scru- 
tiny. 

It was a reflection of Mr. Potts's 
participation in some of the biggest 
triumphs and tragedies of the F.B.I. 
that Mr. Freeh, in a single stroke 
earlier this year, both censured him 
for what the Director called a “fail- 
ure of management" in the Ruby 
Ride standoff and then declared an 
intention to promote him to the bu- 
reau’s No. 2 position. Attorney Gen- 
eral Janet Reno approved the pro- 
motion earlier this month. 

Mr. Freeh said he was disciplining 
Mr. Potts for carelessness in super- 
vision of the Federal agents at Ruby 
Ridge, where the siege had been 
touched off by a shootout in which a 
United States marshal and Mr. 
Weaver’s son were killed. At issue in 



Mr. Potts’s censure was the hasty 
and, the bureau later found, improp- 
er relaxation of the F.B.L’s policy on 
when deadly force may be used. It 
was after that relaxation that an 
F.B.I. sniper shot two people at the 
Weaver cabin, one of them Mr. 
Weaver’s wife, Vicki, who was killed 
by a single shot to the head while 
standing in a doorway, her baby In 
her arms. 

Under the bureau’s lethal-force 
rules, agents may use their weapons 
only if they reasonably perceive an 
imminent danger of serious bodily 
harm. But the rules were rewritten 
during the Ruby Ridge siege to au- 
thorize the shooting of any men seen 
near Mr. Weaver’s cabin with weap- 
ons in their hands. One agent inter- 
viewed by the bureau after the 
standoff said the change had been 
interpreted to mean. “If you see ’em, 
shoot ’em.’’ 

In the official record. Mr. Potts's 
role in the easing of the rules Is 
disputed and quite muddled. Mr. 
Freeh has said his review found that 
Mr. Potts had simply failed to read 
the change, which had been proposed 
by agents in the field. But the F.B.I. 
commander on the scene, Eugene F. 
Glenn, who is now special agent in 
charge of the bureau’s Salt Lake 
City office, has said that Mr. Freeh’s 
review was a cover-up intended to 
protect Mr. Potts and find lower- 
level scapegoats, and indeed there is 
evidence that Mr. Potts personally 
approved the change. 

Other officials have said that Mr. 
Potts knew of the change from tele- 
phone conversations between him- 
self and agents at the scene. And, in 
response to questioning by an F.B.I.. 
agent who looked into the shootings 
not long after they occurred, Mr. 
Potts himself acknowledged that he 
had approved the change and said it 
had been consistent with broader 
bureau policy. (Actually, Mr. Freeh 
later found, it violated various provi- 
sions of the Constitution.) 

Five months after Ruby Ridge, 
four agents of the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms, and an un- 
known number of Branch Davidians, 
were killed in a shootout when the 
firearms bureau raided the group’s 
compound near Waco in an effort to 
seize its leader, David Koresh, who 
was wanted for weapons offenses. 
Another standoff ensued, and Mr.i 
Potts was one of two senior officials 
who traveled to Texas, viewed the 
compound and then forcefully told 
Attorney General Reno that she had 
no choice but to order the F.B.I. to go 
forward with a plan for a tear-gas 
assault on the camp. 

Later accounts of her decision- 
making show that she had been hesi- 
tant to approve the assault but did so 
after meeting with Mr. Potts and 
other senior F.B.I. officials two days 
before the operation. A Justice De- 
partment review of the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the Waco incident 
did not question the decisions of any 
senior officials. Instead blaming Mr. 
Koresh for the entire episode, includ- 



ing the fire that killed some 80 people 
Inside the compound. 

But Congress is now preparing 
hearings into both Waco and Ruby 
Ridge, and Speaker Newt Gingrich 
said recently that Mr. Potts’s pro- 
motion to Deputy Director might de- 
lay Congressional consideration of 
the Clinton Administration’s propos- 
als on fighting domestic terrorism. 

And, prompted by a letter from 
Mr. Glenn, the Ruby Ridge com- 
mander who alleged a cover-up, the 
Justice Department’s Office of Pro- 
fessional Responsibility is to open a 
review. 

Finally, a civil suit has also been 
filed In a Federal court in Idaho 
naming Mr. Potts as one of several 
officials who were involved in the 
lethal-force policy change, which, 
the suit says, led to the shooting of 
Mrs. Weaver and Kevin Harris, a 
friend of the Weavers who was 
wounded while running into their 
cabin. 

The relationship between the 
F.B.I. Director and his new Deputy 
began to blossom five years ago 
when Mr. Freeh, as the lead prosecu- 
tor, and Mr. Potts, as the lead F.B.I. 
Inspector, cracked the case of a seri- 
al bomber who had killed a Federal 
judge in Alabama and a civil rights 
lawyer In Georgia. Mr. Potts re- 
ceived a commendation from Presi- 
dent George Bush for his work on 
that case and not long afterward was 
made an Assistant Director. 

Mr. Potts declined to be inter- 
viewed for this article. But in an 
interview at his office shortly after 
the end of the Waco standoff, he 
recalled having watched the fire on 
television at the bureau's command 
center in Washington. 

“What gnaws at me,” he said then, 
“Is that I don’t like not being suc- 
cessful I wanted to see this thing end 
with those people walking out and no 
one else getting hurt" 

On the day of the fire, he said, he 
stayed at the office until after 11 
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P M., making sure steps were being 
taken to preserve what was left of 
the scene. After he arrived home and 
fell asleep, he received a post-mid- 
night telephone call from Ms. Reno, 
who had just concluded an appear- 
ance on the ABC News program 
“Nightline.” 

“She said, ’Listen, I appreciate 
your approach to this and your sup- 
port,’ “ he recalled. “She was very 
stand-up.” 

As for the review then planned, he 
said: “The easy answer is we take a 
look at it and see if there’s anything 
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In a single stroke earlier this year, 
Larry A. Potts of the F.B.I. was 
both promoted and disciplined. 



we can learn from it. We are always 
our worst critics.” But he quickly 
added, somewhat presclentiy. that 
he did not think Waco would have an 
effect on anyone's career. 

Mr. Potts, who has a wife and 
three children, also said the incident 
had taken its toll on his family. 

Mr. Potts, 47, has been at the F.B.I. 
for 21 years, rising from an agent 
whose specialty was white-collar 
and public-corruption cases. While in 
the bureau's Cleveland office during 
the I980's, he was the case agent 
assigned to Jackie Presser, then 
head of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, who maintained 
close ties to organized crime. For 
years, Mr. Presser was also an F.B.I. 
Informer who, by some accounts, 
manipulated the bureau to shield 
himself from prosecution. 

One case against him, begun In 
1982, was halted by Justice Depart- 
ment officials in Washington as an 
indictment neared In 1985, in part 
because the bureau had told pros- 
ecutors that Mr. Presser’s role as an 
informer would be disclosed at trial. 
Ultimately, though, Mr. Presser was 
indicted, although he died in the 
summer of 1988, before the case was 
ever resolved. 

More recently Mr. Potts reorga- 
nized the bureau's investigation of 
hundreds of failed savings and loan 
associations, and was one of the sen- 
ior F.B.I. officials who oversaw a 
tense standoff between guards and 
rebellious inmates at a prison in 
Talladega, Ala., in 1991. The standoff 
ended with no deaths or serious inju- 
ries 

David Nevin, one of the lawyers 
suing Mr. Potts on behalf of*Mr. 
Harris over the events at Ruby 
Ridge, said the evidence would show 
that Mr. Potts had been actively 
involved in the lethal-force policy 
dange that, Mr. Nevin said, resulted 
n* toe shooting of his client and Mrs. 
s fea ver. 

J In announcing the censure of Mr. 
u potts, though, Mr. Freeh said that 
a J»e mistake did not Justify denying 
promotion and that the error had 
p>een only of omission : falling to read 
tJ change written in the field, 
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